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JOHN  HENRY  AT  THE 
THEATRE 


JOHN  HENRY 

JOHN  HENRY  AT  THE 
THEATRE. 

I   WAS  down  on  the  card  to  lead  a 
lady  friend  of  mine  to  a  New 
York  theatre  where  you  can  roll 
around  in  an  orchestra  chair  at  fifty 
cents  a  throw. 

When  a  guy  can  buy  a  couple  of 
cosy-corners  in  a  dead  swell  theatre 
for  fifty  cents  per  coze,  he's  a  mark  to 
blow  four  plunks  to  squeeze  into  one 
of  those  joints  where  they  feed  you  on 
problem  plays  and  fricassed  pasts. 

I  figured  it  out  that  way,  and  stood 
pat. 
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That  evening  finds  me  in  the  parloi 
as  usual.  You  know  the  parlor  I 
mean.  When  a  guy  reaches  that  con- 
dition where  he  gives  himself  the  care- 
ful glance  and  says,  "  Gee !  I  got  to 
get  shaved  this  evening !  "  you  can  bet 
there's  only  one  parlor  in  the  world 
for  him. 

I'm  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  one  mitt 
lying  carelessly  on  the  family  album 
and  the  other  bunched  around  a  $1.70 
cane,  when  my  lady  friend  floats  into 
the  arena. 

There's  a  short-arm  clinch,  a 
break-away,  and  we're  back  in  our 
corners. 

"  Oh,  John  Henry !  "  says  my  lady 
friend,  giving  her  real  hair  a  couple  of 
taps  and  glancing  out  in  the  dining- 
room  to  see  if  mother  was  rubbering. 
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I  tell  you,  boys,  it's  aces  when  your 
lady  friend  does  that  after  a  short 
clinch.  There's  nothing  to  it. 

When  a  girl  stamps  her  foot  and 
talks  with  a  tobasco  lisp  and  says, 
"  How  dare  you  kiss  me,  sir?  You 
are  impertinent,  sir ! "  it's  a  30  to  I 
shot  that  Gussie  Gladtop,  the  ribbon 
clerk,  who  calls  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing, first  gave  her  an  excuse  for  writ- 
ing that  libretto. 

She's  just  dying  to  have  you  bite 
her  again,  but  she  handles  her  lan- 
guage wrong,  and  the  four-flush  call- 
down  makes  you  back-pedal  so  hard 
that  you  grab  for  your  hat,  and  you 
find  yourself  saying  day-day  long  be- 
fore Papa  drops  in  with  his  usual  bun- 
dle of  benzine,  and  an  A-flat  hiccough 
on  the  side. 
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For  me  the  glorious  creature  who 
Simply  says,  "  Oh,  John  Henry !  "  and 
pats  her  temples  to  see  if  her  Seven 
Sutherland  Sisters  happens  to  be 
mussed. 

Anyway,  after  the  bell  rings  I  says 
to  my  lady  friend,  "  If  you'll  tease  a 
trolley  with  me,  we'll  be  on  our  way 
to-morrow  night  to  the  theatre !  " 

"  Oh,  how  lovely ! "  says  my  lady 
'friend.  "  I  do  so  love  to  go  to  the 
theatre.  Where  shall  we  go? — Oh! 
I  know !  Let's  go  and  see  Sara  Bern- 
hardt !  I'm  just  dying  to  see  her !  " 

Up  and  away  to  the  mines !  Sarah 
Bernhardt  at  five  plunks  a  chair  and 
me  scratching  gravel  to  get  my  laun- 
dry back  from  foreign  lands  of  a  Sat- 
urday night ! 

"I'm  just   dying    to    see    Sara!" 
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says  the  Sweetest  Thing  Ever,  and  I'd 
be  a  small  bunch  of  parsnips  if  I 
hadn't  volunteered  in  the  life-saving 
service  then  and  there. 

"  Yes,"  I  says  to  my  lady  friend,  "  I 
thought  you'd  like  to  see  Bernhardt !  " 
and  all  the  time  I'm  giving  this  glad 
speech  I'm  going  down  the  line  men- 
tally to  see  who  will  give  me  quick 
action  on  a  steam-heated  touch. 

"  I  think  it  is  awfully  nice  of  you  to 
ask  me  to  see  Bernhardt,"  says  The 
Real  Thing,  throwing  a  goo-goo  at 
me  that  settles  everything.  After  a 
joyous  glance  like  that  I'm  game  to 
break  into  the  box  office  and  wrestle 
the  keeper  for  the  gate  money. 
'  Anyway,  after  a  Labored  Conversa- 
tion with  a  friend,  I'm  helped  to  the 
price  next  day,  and  I  patter  away  for 
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the  pasteboards.  My  lady  friend  tog£ 
out  in  her  revelry  rags,  and  I'm  some- 
what of  a  Big  Event  myself  when  we 
slide  into  the  Gold-Bond  building  and 
reach  out  for  Ten-Dollars'  worth  of 
amusement,  hot  off  the  griddle. 

"  Mercy  me !  "  says  my  lady  friend, 
after  the  curtain  has  been  up  a  while, 
"  what  are  they  talking  about  ?  I 
can't  understand  a  word !  " 

I'm  sitting  there  holding  the  funeral 
services  over  my  ten  plunks,  so  I'm 
not  wise  to  what's  doing  on  the  stage. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  says. 

"  Listen !  "  says  Clara  Jane. 

I  listened.  In  a  minute  I  was  next. 
The  track-walkers  on  the  stage  were 
talking  Dago!  Dago,  mind  you! 
and  me  just  after  putting  on  mourn- 
ing for  my  ten  plunks ! 
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"Oh!  they're  doing  the  trick  in 
French,"  I  says,  off-hand,  just  as 
though  I  paid  my  car-fare  in  French 
every  morning. 

Say!  I  don't  know  enough  about 
French  to  find  Paris  on  the  map — 
honest,  that's  straight !  But  I'm  think- 
ing of  my  dear  departed  ten,  so  I 
makes  the  play ! 

"  What  are  they  saying  now  ?  "  says 
the  Proposition  in  Peaches. 

Right  there  was  where  I  fell  in  the 
cellar. 

"  Bon  gre  de  la  tour  be  jee !  "  I 
says,  handing  her  the  hottest  accent 
that  was  ever  turned  loose. 

"  Oh !  John  Henry !  "  says  my  lady 
friend.  "Why,  I  didn't  know  you 
could  speak  French!  How  lovely! 
What  does  it  mean  in  English  ?  " 
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It  was  up  to  me  to  make  good. 

"  It  means,"  I  says,  "  that  Sara  is 
handing  a  call-down  to  the  old  guy 
that  looks  like  a  cheese  sandwich.  She 
says  to  him,  '  See  here !  you've  got 
another  bun  on!  How  dare  you  trail 
into  my  flat  with  your  tide  high 
enough  to  float  a  battleship  ? ' " 

"  That  doesn't  sound  very  poetical," 
says  the  Extreme  Limit. 

"  It  isn't  poetical,"  I  says,  "  but  it's 
the  goods,  all  right.  '  Bon  gre/  that's 
French  for  a  bun,  and  '  de  la  tour  ' 
means  the  rest." 

That  was  where  I  caught  step  with 
my  finish. 

I  had  to  translate  everything  that 
was  said  on  the  stage,  and  I  couldn't 
even  pronounce  the  name  of  the  piece 
they  were  playing. 
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All  I  could  do  was  to  remember 
some  of  the  swell  language  I  had 
heard  at  other  play  joints,  and  I 
rushed  them  at  my  lady  friend  so  fast 
that  she  hadn't  time  to  decide  that  I 
ought  to  be  on  my  way  to  a  foolish 
house. 

When  Bernhardt  addressed  a  lot  of 
French  supers  I  used  up  a  bunch  of 
tickle-your- fancy  language  that  May 
Irwin  hands  to  her  rib-cracked  audi- 
ences, and  my  lady  friend  stood  for  it. 

When  Coquelin  pushed  out  his  chest 
and  jawed  every  one  in  sight,  I  threw 
my  whole  soul  into  the  translation 
and  handed  my  lady  friend  a  line  of 
talk  that  I  heard  in  a  burlesque  at 
"  The  New  York."  Coquelin  made  an 
awful  hit  with  my  lady  friend.  If  I 
could  have  remembered  more  of  those 
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good  things  Coquelin  would  have 
been  aces  with  her  ever  after. 

When  Coquelin  and  Sara  got  into 
one  of  those  short-arm  duets,  I  sprung 
some  of  Florodora  on  my  lady  friend. 
She  seemed  to  like  it.  Especially 
When  I  handed  her  some  of  Edna  Wal- 
lace Hopper's  epigrams,  with  a  short 
line  of  talk  from  Tommy  Ryley  and  a 
side-speech  here  and  there  from  Ed. 
Rosenbaum.  I  hated  to  do  it,  but  I 
was  in  up  to  my  neck,  and  I  couldn't 
holler  for  help.  No  one  in  the  audi- 
ence would  have  responded.  They 
were  all  too  busy  making  the  same 
bluff  that  I  was.  Even  the  ushers 
were  trying  to  applaud  with  a  French 
accent. 

I  never  lost  ten  plunks  so  hard  in  all 
my  life. 
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Before  the  first  act  was  over  I  had 
Sara  talking  about  a  sure  cure  for 
rheumatism  that  I  read  in  an  almanac, 
and  I  had  Coquelin  reciting  the 
""Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 

It  was  a  hot  evening — for  me ! 

Before  the  second  act  was  half 
through  I  went  off  my  dip.  I  was 
nutty  from  pit  to  dome.  I  had  enough 
bum  French  in  my  topknot  to  start 
one  of  those  sit-back-hold-tight  table 
d'hote  places,  with  wine  at  4OC.  a  grab. 

It  was  fierce. 

'But  it  was  all  off  when  I  put  Sara 
into  Mother  Goose.  That  was  the 
last  camel.  My  lady  friend  wouldn't 
stand  for  it  when  I  told  her  that  Bern- 
hardt  was  saying  "  Old  Mother  Hub- 
bard,  she  went  to  the  cupboard."  She 
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thought  I  was  stringing  her.  I  guess 
I  was. 

I  told  her  that  the  French  had  gone 
to  my  head.  Clara  Jane  said  I  looked 
pale,  and  hadn't  we  better  go  home; 
she  had  enough,  anyway ! 

I'll  bet  she  had.  I'll  bet  four  dol- 
lars my  lady  friend  had  the  worst  play, 
bar  none,  that  was  ever  adapted  from 
the  French.  That's  what  she  had,  and 
I  had  suck  a  headache ! 

After  we  paddled  off  home  my  lady 
friend  said  she  didn't  exactly  under- 
stand the  plot  of  the  play,  but  she'd 
be  glad  if  I  got  the  book  and  read  the 
rest  of  it  to  her. 

Me! — off  to  the  woods!  Me! — to 
the  tall  timber  till  she  wakes  up!  No 
more  glad  tidings  from  the  French 
for  me.  My  lady  friend  is  the  Whole 
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Output,  but  she'll  have  to  get  out  of 
her  trance  and  take  me  without 
mayonnaise  dressing. 

I  was  a  lobster  to  sit  in  the  game, 
but  I'm  not  pate  de  foie  gras  enough 
to  stay  there  after  my  feet  get  cold. 

The  next  time  I  trot  with  my  lady- 
friend  to  the  theatre  it  will  be  to  "  The 
New  York,"  where  they  talk  plain 
United  States,  and  where  you  get  two 
cosy-corners  at  fifty  cents  a  throw ! 

Believe  me! 

Yours,  on  the  griddle, 

JOHN  HENRY. 
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JOHN    HENRY    IN    A    STREET 
CAR. 

THROW  me  in  the  cellar  and 
batten  down  the  hatches. 
I'm  a  wreck  in  the  key  of  G 
flat. 

I  side-stepped  in  among  a  bunch  of 
language-heavers  yesterday  and  ever 
since  I've  been  sitting  on  the  ragged 
edge  with  my  feet  hanging  over. 

I  was  on  my  way  down  to  Wall 
street  to  help  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  buy 
a  couple  of  railroads  and  all  the  world 
seemed  as  blithe  and  gay  as  a  love 
clinch  from  Laura  Jean  Libbey's 
latest. 

When  I  climbed  into  the  cable-car  I 
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felt  like  a  man  who  had  mailed  money 
to  himself  the  night  before. 

I  was  aces. 

And  then  somebody  blew  out  my 
gas. 

At  the  next  corner  two  society  flash- 
lights flopped  in  and  sat  next  to  me. 

They  had  a  lot  of  words  they 
wanted  to  use  and  they  started  in. 

The  car  stopped  and  two  more  of 
the  40o's  leading  ladies  jumped  the 
hurdles  and  came  down  the  aisle. 

They  sat  on  the  other  side  of  me. 

In  a  minute  -they  began  to  bite  the 
dictionary. 

Their  efforts  aroused  the  energies 
of  three  women  who  sat  opposite  me, 
and  they  proceeded  to  beat  the  Eng- 
lish language  black  and  blue. 

In  a  minute  the  air  was  so  full  of. 
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talk  that  the  grip  germs  had  to  pull 
out  on  the  platform  and  chew  the  con- 
ductor. 

The  next  one  to  me  on  my  left 
started  in : 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  discharged  our  cook 
day  before  yesterday,  but  there's  an- 
other coming  this  evening,  and 

jy 

Her  friend  broke  away  and  was  up 
and  back  to  the  center  with  this : 

"  I  was  coming  down  Broadway 
this  morning  and  I  saw  Julia  Mar- 
lowe's leading  man.  I'm  sure  it  was 
him,  because  I  saw  the  show  once  in 
Chicago  and  he  has  the  loveliest  eyes 
I  ever  looked  at !  " 

I  knew  that  that  was  my  cue  to 
walk  out,  kick  the  motorman  in  the 
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knuckles,  upset  the  car  and  send  in  a 
fire  call,  but  I  passed  it  up. 

I  just  sat  there  and  bit  my  nails  like 
the  heavy  villain  in  one  of  Corse  Pay- 
ton's  ten,  twen,  thir  dramas. 

That  "  loveliest  eyes "  speech  had 
me  groggy. 

Whenever  I  hear  a  woman  turn  on 
that  "  loveliest  eyes "  gag  about  an 
actor  I  always  feel  that  a  swift  slap 
from  a  wet  dish-rag  would  look  well 
on  her  back  hair. 

Then  the  bunch  across  the  aisle  got 
the  flag. 

"  Well,  you  know,"  says  the  broad 
lady  who  paid  for  one  seat  and  was 
compelled  by  Nature  to  use  three,  "you 
know  there's  only  five  in  our  family, 
and  so  I  take  just  five  slices  of  stale 
bread  and  have  a  bowl  of  water  ready 


The  broad  lady  who 

paid  for  one  seat."— Page  28. 
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in  which  I've  dropped  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Then  I  take  a  piece  of  butter  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  and  thoroughly 
grease  the  bottom  of  a  frying-pan; 
then  beat  five  eggs  to  a  froth, 
and " 

I'm  hoping  the  conductor  will  come 
in  and  give  us  all  a  tip  to  take  to  the 
timber  because  the  cops  are  going  to 
pinch  the  room,  but  there's  nothing 
doing. 

One  of  the  dames  on  my  right  finds 
her  voice  and  passes  it  around : — 

"  Oh,  I  think  it's  a  perfect  fright ! 
I  always  did  detest  electric  blue,  any- 
way. It  is  so  unbecoming,  and 
then " 

I've  just  decided  that  this  lady 
ought  to  make  up  as  a  Swede  servant 
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girl  and  play  the  part,  when  her  friend 
hooks  in: 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  it  will  look  per- 
fectly sweet!  It  is  a  foulard  in  one 
of  those  new  heliotrope  tints,  made 
with  a  crepe  de  chine  chemisette,  with 
a  second  vest  peeping  out  on  either 
side  of  the  front  over  an  embroidered 
satin  vest  and  cut  in  scallops  on  the 
edge,  finished  with  a  full  ruche  of 
white  chiffon,  and  the  sleeves  are  just 
too  tight  for  any  use,  and  the  skirt  is 
too  long  for  any  good,  and  I  declare 
the  lining  is  too  sweet !  and  I  just  hate 
to  wear  it  out  on  the  street  and  get  it 
soiled,  and  I  was  going  to  have  it  made 
with  a  tunic,  and  Mrs.  Wigwag — 
that's  my  brother-in-law's  first  cousin 
— she  had  her's  made  to  wear  with 
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guimpes — and  they  are  so  economical ! 
and " 

Think  of  a  guy  having  to  ride  four 
miles  and  get  his  forehead  fanned  all 
the  while  with  talk  about  foulard  and 
crepe  de  chine  and  guimpes! 

Wouldn't  it  lead  you  to  a  padded 
cell? 

Say !  I  was  down  and  out — no  kid- 
ding! 

I  wanted  to  get  up  and  fight  the 
door-tender,  but  I  couldn't. 

One  of  the  conversationalists  was 
sitting  on  my  overcoat. 

I  felt  that  if  I  got  up  and  called  my 
coat  back  to  Papa  she  might  lose  the 
thread  of  her  story,  and  the  jar  would 
be  something  frightful. 

So  I  sat  still  and  saved  her  life. 

The  one  on  my  right  must  have  been 
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the  Lady  President  of  The  Hammer 
Club. 

She  was  talking  about  some  other 
girl  and  she  didn't  do  a  thing  to  the 
absent  one. 

She  said  she  was  svelte. 

I  suppose  that's  Dago  for  a  shine. 

That's  the  way  with  some  women. 
They  can't  come  right  out  and  call  an- 
other woman  a  polish.  They  have  to 
beat  around  the  bush  and  chase  their 
friends  to  the  swamps  by  throwing 
things  like  "  svelte  "  at  them.  Tush ! 

I  tried  to  duck  the  foreign  tattle  on 
my  right  and  by  so  doing  I'm  next  to 
this  on  my  left : 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  politics  is  just  too 
lovely!  I  don't  know  whether  I'd 
rather  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can, but  I  think — oh!  just  look  at  the 
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hat  that  woman  has  on!  Isn't  that  a 
fright?  Wonder  if  she  trimmed  it 
herself.  Of  course  she  did;  you  can 
tell  by " 

I'm  gasping  for  breath  when  the 
broad  lady  across  the  aisle  gets  the 
floor: 

"  No,  indeed !  I  didn't  have  Eliza 
vaccinated.  Why,  she's  too  small  yet, 
and  don't  you  know  my  sister's  hus- 
band's brother's  child  was  vaccinated, 
and  she  is  younger  than  our  Eliza,  but 
I  don't  just  care,  I  don't  want " 

Then  the  sweet  girlish  thing  on  my 
left  gave  me  the  corkscrew  jab. 

It  was  the  finish : 

"  Isn't  that  lovely?  Well,  as  I  was 
telling  you,  Charlie  came  last  night 
and  brought  Mr.  Storeclose  with  him. 
Mr.  Storeclose  is  awfully  nice.  He 
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plays  the  mandolin  just  too  sweet  for 
anything,  and " 

Me ! — to  the  oyster  beds !  No  male 
impersonators  garroting  a  mandolin — 
not  any  in  mine ! 

When  I  want  to  take  a  course  in 
music  I'll  climb  into  a  public  library 
and  read  how  Baldy  Sloane  wrote  the 
Tiger  Lily  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
him  and  his  feet  on  the  piano. 

So  I  fell  off  the  car  and  crawled 
home  to  mother. 


JOHN    HENRY  ON 
BUTTING-IN 
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OF  course  if  a  fellow  has  a  lady 
friend  that's  a  dead  swell 
looker  he's  always  anxious 
to  grab  her  by  the  elbow  and  lead  her 
in  among  the  rest  of  the  promenaders. 

I'm  out  to  wager  two  or  more  seven- 
dollar  bills  that  when  it  comes  to  face 
and  form  my  lady  friend  has  the  rest 
of  the  bunch  looking  like  the  wall- 
flowers at  a  Choctaw  cotillion. 

She's  the  flag  from  the  starter. 

She's  the  only  mirror  on  the  mantle- 
piece — believe  me ! 

I  took  her  down  the  lane  to  one  of 
those  swell  grub  stations  the  other 
night  and  since  then  every  time  I  think 
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about  it  I  feel  like  getting  up  and  or- 
dering myself  out  of  the  room. 

Oh !  scold  me !  scold  me ! 

But  I  had  to  do  it. 

When  a  fellow  is  out  buying  his  lady 
friend  a  pleasant  evening  and  he  runs 
into  a  lot  of  low-foreheads  he  has  to 
back  up— that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

It  goes  against  the  grain  to  stand  up 
and  introduce  my  lady  friend  to  every 
laborer  in  the  four-flush  vineyard  who 
trails  up  to  the  table  and  gives  me  a 
glad  look. 

It  does  indeed. 

Being  somewhat  of  a  money  hater 
myself,  of  course  I'm  wise  to  enough 
pikers  to  fill  a  ploughed  field. 

Just  as  sure  as  I  stride  into  a  fancy 
feed-store  with  nothing  on  my  mind 
but  a  desire  to  act  like  a  gentleman 
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and  buy  hot  cookies  for  the  Best  and 
Only  I'm  doomed  to  meet  a  bunch  of 
sawdust  sports  who  want  to  leave  their 
own  tables  and  associate  with  me. 

Of  course  they  only  do  it  just  be- 
cause they  have  elastic  in  their  necks. 

They  expect  an  introduction  to  the 
Beautiful  Girl  and  after  getting  it 
they've  figured  it  out  to  hand  her  a  line 
of  conversation  that  will  charm  her  to 
a  standstill  and  make  the  Man  she's 
With  look  like  a  dried  apple. 

And  every  mother's  son  of  them 
talks  like  he'd  been  struck  in  the  gram- 
mar by  a  ferryboat. 

Anyway,  I  took  my  lady  friend  to  a 
sumptuous  soup-house  the  other  even- 
ing for  dinner.  I've  just  ordered  four- 
dollar's  worth  off  the  card  and  we're 
sitting  there  in  the  hand-painted  bean- 
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ery  chatting  pleasantly  and  waiting  for 
the  'longshoreman  to  journey  back 
with  the  oysters. 

Up  to  our  table  comes  Abie  Sluice- 
berger. 

Abie  has  a  great  pull  all  along  the 
line  because  the  picture  of  an  uncle  of 
his  hung  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for 
nearly  an  hour  before  the  janitor  got 
on  to  it  and  threw  it  out. 

Abie  puts  a  hand  on  each  corner  of 
the  table  and  leans  over  with  all  the 
grace  peculiar  to  a  soft  shell  crab. 

"  Hello,  John  Henry !  "  says  Abie. 

I  bow  and  give  him  a  Klondike  grin, 
but  he  ducks  and  comes  up  happy. 

"  Eatin'  ?  "  inquires  Abie. 

"  No,  Abie,"  I  answered,  just  to  put 
him  wise  to  the  fact  that  a  swift  walk- 
away would  do  us  all  good.  "  No ; 
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we're  not  eating.  We  just  dropped  in 
to  play  a  few  hands  of  bridge  whist 
with  the  waiter  and  he's  gone  to  get 
a  deck  of  cards.  We  never  come  into 
a  restaurant  to  eat.  Usually  we  drop 
in  during  the  rush  hours  and  help  the 
proprietor  peel  the  oysters.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  we're  out  for  a 
dickens  of  a  spree  so  we've  decided  to 
play  bridge  with  the  waiter." 

"  Quit  your  joshin',  John  Henry !  " 
says  Abie ;  "  you're  getting  to  be  a 
worse  kidder  than  Bill  McConnell !  " 

Then  Abie  pushes  a  lovely  smile 
over  in  the  direction  of  my  lady  friend, 
but  it  doesn't  land  because  she's  busy 
behind  the  bill  of  fare. 

After  a  while  Abie  notices  that  it's 
up  to  him  to  fondle  a  fierce  frost,  so 
he  backs  out. 
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"  Who's  your  friend  ? "  inquires 
Clara  Jane,  after  Abie  had  moseyed 
away. 

Now,  you  know,  a  fellow  can't  con- 
fess to  the  Original  Package  of  Sweet- 
ness that  he's  entered  in  the  same  race 
with  a  lot  of  $3  goats. 

On  the  level,  now,  can  he  ? 

It  was  my  cue  to  make  a  Big  Play. 

I  had  to  get  gabby  and  make  Clara 
Jane  believe  I  associated  only  with 
Torrid  Tamales. 

And  did  I? 

Oh !  ask  me  easy  just  to  tease  me ! 

"  Who !  that?  "  I  says,  after  I  fished 
for  a  few  French-fried  potatoes; 
"  why  that's  Lord  Hope." 

My  lady  friend  dropped  her  knife 
and  fork  and  gave  me  the  startled 
gaze. 


"  '  Who's  your  friend  ?  ' 
she  inquired." — Page  42. 
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I  never  whimpered. 

Oh,  scold  me !  scold  me ! 

"  Lord  Hope !  "  says  she.  "  Why, 
John  Henry,  you  never  told  me  you 
knew  Lord  Hope !  " 

"  Didn't  I  ?  "  I  says ;  "  my !  my !  how 
thoughtless!  Well;  that's  His  Lord- 
ship all  right,  all  right !  " 

Clara  Jane  thought  a  while  and  I 
carved  my  initials  on  a  sliver  of  celery. 

"  But  you  called  him  Abie !  "  says 
she,  after  a  pause. 

"  Sure  thing!  "  I  says;  "  what  else? 
Want  me  to  call  him  Mose  or  Rosey  or 
Meyer  or  Ikey  ?  He's  not  Irish." 

"  I  can't  imagine  an  English  noble- 
man being  called  Abie,"  says  my  lady 
friend,  for  she's  a  first  rate  Believer 
by  nature,  but  a  Doubter  when  the 
dice  roll  heavy. 
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I  was  beginning  to  feel  just  about  as 
happy  as  a  hard-boiled  egg,  but  I  was 
in  up  to  my  neck  and  I  couldn't  holler 
for  help. 

"  Englishmen  have  queer  names,  es- 
pecially noblemen.  Say!  won't  you 
have  a  charlotte  russe  or  an  apple  frit- 
ter ? — it'll  do  you  good !  "  I  says,  hop- 
ing to  swing  the  conversation  close 
enough  to  the  shore  so  that  I  could 
jump  off  and  take  to  the  timber. 

But  she  wouldn't  let  go. 

"  Abie !  Abie !  "  says  my  lady  friend 
to  herself ;  "  Abie  Hope !  that  sounds 
queer.  You  must  know  him  pretty 
well  to  call  him  Abie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  went  to  school  to- 
gether," I  says ;  "  wouldn't  you  like  to 
bite  into  a  portion  of  pie  just  by  the 
way  of  no  harm  ?  " 
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"Why,  John  Henry!"  said  Clara 
Jane,  giving  me  the  glassy  glare ;  "  and 
you've  always  told  me  you  went  to 
school  in  Communipaw !  " 

My  finish  was  ringing  the  door  bell. 

Just  then  Mike  McGuire  strolled  in- 
to the  neighborhood  and  wanted  to 
hang  up  his  hat  on  my  hook. 

Mike  is  another  Lad  with  a  Feeble 
Forehead  and  when  he's  not  pounding 
the  pave  in  front  of  Booze  Bazaar  he's 
acting  as  second  a5sistant  engineer  in 
a  pool  room. 

Once  in  a  while  Mike  breaks  into  a 
theatre  and  tries  to  act  till  some  one 
catches  him  with  the  goods.  Then  he 
apologizes,  backs  out  of  his  harness 
and  is  up  and  away  to  the  swamps. 

"  Good  evening !  "  says  Mike,  push- 
ing out  the  familiar  fist. 
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I'm  right  back  at  him  with  a  short- 
arm  nod  of  recognition,  and  in  a 
minute  I'm  busy  with  my  beans. 

"  Feedin',  I  see !  "  says  Mike,  wish- 
ing to  show  my  lady  friend  that  his 
powers  of  observation  are  strictly 
home-made. 

I  gave  him  a  look  that  I  figured 
would  comb  his  hair,  but  he's  out  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  Clara  Jane 
so  my  haughty  expression  didn't  finish 
one,  two,  three. 

Before  I  can  get  back  from  the 
breakaway  I  find  him  reciting  the  sad 
story  of  his  life  and  watching  my  lady 
friend  to  see  if  she  enjoys  light  litera- 
ture. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  says  McGuire,  "  I  do  so 
love  the  stage.  I've  been  playing  the 
Provinces  for  eighteen  weeks  as  Hot- 
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spur,  the  Boy  Hero,  in  Ben  Hur,  and 
I  was  the  hit  of  the  show !  " 

Wouldn't  that  upset  your  box  office? 

Him  the  hit  of  the  show ! 

Why,  if  applause  was  selling  for 
two  cents  a  ton  his  ability  couldn't  get 
a  handful. 

Two  to  one  he  was  out  doing  the 
potato  plantations  with  a  No.  63  Unc. 
Tom's  Cab.  Co. 

About  all  that  guy  could  mix  with 
is  a  parcel  of  Uncle  Tommers. 

Finally,  after  writing  about  four 
chapters  and  getting  his  life  lines 
crossed  with  George  Washington, 
Manny  Friend,  John  McCullough 
and  Tod  Sloane,  he  begins  to  notice 
that  the  wind  is  blowing  chill  across 
the  wild  moor  so  he  signals  the  con- 
ductor and  hops  off  the  wagon. 
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"  Who  was  that  ?  "  inquires  my  lady 
friend,  as  McGuire  ambles  back  to  his 
own  table. 

"  That,"  I  says ;  "Oh !  that  was  the 
Earl  of  Yarmouth." 

Clara  Jane  handed  me  a  swift 
glance,  then  she  patted  her  hat-pins 
and  grabbed  her  gloves. 

"  Come  along,  John  Henry ! "  says 
she  "  King  Edward  will  be  here 
in  a  minute  and  after  what  I've  read 
about  him  I  don't  think  I  care  to  meet 
him.  Let's  go  home." 

She  wins  in  a  whisper. 

It'll  take  three  weeks  to  square  my- 
self. 

Hereafter,  me  to  Dennetts !  Me  to 
the  stack  o'  wheats  symposium  where 
the  rest  of  the  entries  stick  to  their 
stalls.  Where  the  outside  eonversa- 
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tion  is  confined  to  "  Draw  one !  "  and 
"Boil  two,  meejum!" 

No  more  swell  Sandwich  Salons  for 
me,  where  the  grafters  want  to  butt  in 
all  the  while. 

Oh !  scold  me !  scold  me ! 


JOHN    HENRY   IN 
LITERATURE 


JOHN  HENRY  IN  LITERATURE. 

I'VE  got  a  friend  in  the  literary 
business. 
He  writes  books  and  wears 
hair  enough  to  put  the  Brotherhood  of 
Barbers  on  the  bum. 

When  he  isn't  running  a  serial  story 
through  the  magazines  he's  running 
his  fingers  through  the  eel-grass  on  his 
topknot  and  looking  wise. 

I  hate  to  knock  a  friend,  but  simply 
because  a  guy  is  a  genius  does  he  have 
to  rush  around  with  a  mop  on  his  ko- 
ko,  and  butt  into  a  public  building 
every  time  he  thinks  in  the  open  air? 

My  friend's  name  is  Newton  With- 
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eringham  Hurtuboise  in  print,  but  at 
home  they  call  him  Bud  for  short. 

Bud's  father  says  the  lad  with  the 
literary  bug  ought  to  be  driving  a  cart 
in  the  direction  of  the  dump,  but  Bud 
only  similes  and  asks  mother  to  pass 
the  fish. 

A  fish  diet  is  said  to  be  the  real 
cheese  for  the  brain. 

I  think  if  Bud  would  only  eat  a 
shark  or  a  whale  he  might  be  able  to 
write  something  warm. 

I'm  not  knocking,  remember;  I'm 
only  saying  what  I  think. 
I  hate  a  knocker. 

I  used  to  go  to  school  with  Bud. 
While  he  was  inside  licking  up  loga- 
rithms and  beating  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries to  a  pulp,  I  was  always  loafing 
around  the  outside  of  the  Knowledge 
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Factory,  printing  my  name  on  the 
fence  with  a  jackknife,  and  acting  just 
like  the  village  cut-up. 

And  look  at  the  difference  between 
us  to-day ! 

Bud  can  sit  down  and  write  a  novel 
that  will  stand  you  up  in  the  corner, 
but  when  he  wants  to  get  down-town 
he  has  to  touch  the  old  lady  for  the 
price  of  a  car-ride. 

I  never  got  beyond  the  Fifth  Reader, 
and  I  couldn't  dig  up  a  Latin  word  to 
save  my  soul,  so  all  I  can  do  is  to 
squeeze  into  a  pool-room,  bury  my  face 
in  the  dope  ana  crawl  out  a  little  later 
with  a  hatful  of  money. 

I  tell  you  it's  all  dead  wrong  to  give 
the  little  old  red  schoolhouse  the 
glassy  grin.  That's  right. 

Anyway,   I  bumped  into  Bud  the 
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other  evening  and  I  led  him  to  a 
trough. 

I  coughed  for  a  couple  of  throat 
teasers  and  Bud  warmed  up  with  the 
gab. 

He  was  out  to  tell  me  how  hard  it 
is  to  write  a  novel,  but  I  cut  in  on  his 
circuit. 

"  It's  a  cinch !  "  I  says :  "  all  a  dub 
has  to  do  is  to  pound  out  a  parcel  of 
paragraphs,  drag  them  down  to  the 
starter  and  let  them  get  away  in  a 
bunch." 

I  was  ready  to  buy  again,  so  Bud 
didn't  contradict  me  and  delay  the 
game. 

After  I  had  filled  his  reservoir  he 
turns  the  hot-air  into  his  pipes  and 
comes  down  the  lane  with  the  asser- 
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tion  that  I  couldn't  write  a  postal  card 
to  a  friend  and  finish  right. 

I  call  that  ingratitude. 

To  give  me  a  steer  like  that  after  I 
mobiled  with  him  across  the  Plaza 
and  helped  him  to  six  bowls  of  An- 
heuser  milk ! 

Well,  there's  no  literary  fiff  that  can 
give  me  the  elbow. 

Just  to  show  Bud  what  a  clever 
brute  I  am  I  went  home  and  wrote  a 
novel. 

The  reason  it's  so  good  is  because  I 
took  my  hunch  from  Rud.  Kipling's 
style. 

It  isn't  quite  as  chesty  as  "  David 
Harum,"  but  there's  more  poetry  in  it. 

When  Bud  sees  it  he'll  put  up  the 
shutters  and  take  to  the  lumber  camps. 

Here's  the  gag: 
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THE   BEAUTIFUL    SNOW. 
(A  study  from  life  in  a  great,  great  city.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

Vy  am  I  vaiting  here  alone 

Mit  all  dese  udder  folks  ? 
Stob  making  laughings  ven  you  see 

Dot  I  am  making  chokes ! 

— Sam  Bernard. 


Sorrowfully  the  snowflakes  sat  upon  the 
sidewalk. 

A  tall,  wide  man  moved  thoughtfully 
down  the  street  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  he  had  come  from. 

Suddenly,  and  sorrowfully,  withal,  he 
emulated  the  snowflakes  and  sat  upon  the 
sidewalk. 

While  at  home  the  wife  waited  wearily. 


CHAPTER   II. 


He  rubbered  hard  to  see  the  stage, 
But  only  saw  a  hat; 
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Next  day  he  heard  the  play  was  bad, 
And  he  was  glad  of  that. 
— Andrew  Mack's  Irish  Melodies. 


The  sea  hath  many  perils  for  those  who 
go  down  in  ships;  but  hath  not  the  side- 
walk perils  for  those  who  go  down  in  slips? 

Esoteric  Science  leads  one  to  suppose  so. 

Meanwhile  the  wife  waited  wearily  at 
home,  and  the  cook  tapped  the  beefsteak 
nervously  with  the  coal  shovel.  It  was  her 
night  out. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  My  mother  was  a  lady,"  so 
She  said,  but  just  the  same 

She  ate  boiled  cabbage  with  a  knife 
Except  when  company  came. 

—DeWolf  Hopper. 


Presently  the  first  section  of  the  tall,  wide 
man  pulled  in  on  the  home  siding. 
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The  second  section,  consisting  of  a  boot 
heel  and  several  portions  of  overcoat  and 
trousers,  remained  out  on  the  sidewalk. 

"  Oh,  Harold !  "  the  wife  exclaimed,  pas- 
sionately, "  how  did  you  fall  ?  " 

"  When  I  have  fully  recovered,"  he  said, 
not  unkindly,  "  I  may  demonstrate  for  your 
benefit  the  various  convolutions  through 
which  I  passed.  At  the  present  moment, 
however,  an  ilustration  of  my  method  is  im- 
possible for  obvious  reasons.  Therefore, 
you  must  let  your  imagination  feed  your 
curiosity  until  such  time  as  I  am  better  able 
to  tie  myself  in  a  bow  knot  for  your  in- 
struction and  edification." 

Then  he  swore  fitfully,  and  yelled  for  the 
arnica  bottle,  the  brute! 


I  showed  the  novel  to  Clara  Jane 
and  she  threw  the  most  ladylike  fit 
you  ever  saw. 


I  showed  the  novel 

to  Clara  Jane."— Page  60. 
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"  Oh,  it's  perfectly  lovely !  "  says 
she. 

Me !— to  the  roll-top  desk !  Me  !— 
with  a  fountain-pen  in  each  hand  and 
a  hand-sewed  novel  hot  off  the  steam 
pipes  every  week. 


JOHN    HENRY    PLAYS 
POOL 


JOHN  HENRY  PLAYS  POOL. 

DID  you  ever  drop  in  of  an 
evening  and  try  to  play  pool 
under  a  cross-fire  from  the 
chair- warmers  ? 

It's  the  limit. 

It  has  golf  slapped  to  a  standstill, 
and  pony  polo  isn't  one,  two,  nine. 

From  the  moment  you  reach  for 
your  cue  the  sofa-pounders  cut  loose 
and  chin  you  to  a  call-down. 

"  Break  'em  easy,  now !  "  says  old 
Thirsty  Bill. 

All  the  afternoon  he's  been  sitting 
up  with  some  ice  and  a  bottle  of  Wil- 
son. That's  all. 

He  has  to  close  one  eye  and  squint 
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the  other  when  he  looks  at  you,  but 
he's  as  wise  as  a  weasel. 

If  you  stood  him  up  he  wouldn't 
know  the  14  ball  from  the  cuspidor. 

One  of  those  old  dubs  that's  never 
happy  unless  he's  teasing  his  throat 
with  booze  or  talk. 

Then  Red  Necktie  rolls  his  barrel 
in  the  shop  and  cuts  a  conundrum : 

"  Why  don't  you  play  the  8  ball  in 
the  side?" 

Red  Necktie  only  played  one  game 
in  his  life  and  that  was  tag. 

Somebody  caught  him  then  with  the 
goods,  and  all  he  has  done  since  is  cud- 
dle down  in  a  chair  and  tell  people  how 
to  make  fancy  with  the  cue. 

Then  the  three  Bixby  Brothers- 
Shine,  Polish  and  Glisten — start  in  to 
write  epigrams. 


"  Try  the  combination  on 
the  seven  ball  for  the  corner." — Page  67. 
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"  Play  the  round  ball !  "  suggests 
Shine. 

"  Chalk  your  feet  and  you  won't 
slip !  "  observes  Polish. 

"  Play  the  yellow  ball  in  the  cosy 
corner ! "  chirps  Glisten,  and  old 
Thirsty  Bill  laughs  so  heartily  over 
this  Pineroism  that  Glisten  swells  up 
and  buys  Thirsty  another  tub. 

Then  Long-haired  Lemuel  crawls 
under  the  ropes  and  begins  to  offer 
suggestions  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

Long-haired  Lemuel  won  a  fifty-' 
point  game  once  from  the  champion 
player  of  Tioga  County  and  ever  since 
he's  been  sitting  up  in  the  rack  throw- 
ing down  hints  to  the  slow  walker's. 

"  Try  the  combination  on  the  /-ball 
for  the  corner !  "  croaks  Long-haired 
Lemuel. 
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Now  the  gag  is  that  from  where 
Lemuel  sits  you  couldn't  see  the  7-ball 
with  the  Lick  telescope. 

In  hops  Willie  McSweet,  the  Village 
Beauty. 

Willie  is  the  lad  with  the  loft  full  of 
light  conversation,  and  Mama  lets  him 
stay  out  till  9:15  every  evening. 

Willie  travelled  over  the  New  York 
Central  once  as  far  as  Albany  and 
when  he  came  home  his  fond  parents 
had  to  put  baseball  masks  on  his  head, 
fore  and  aft,  to  keep  it  from  bursting. 

"Ah!"  says  Willie;  "playing 
pool?" 

"  No,"  remarks  Glisten,  "  they're 
putting  up  a  picket  fence !  "  and  old 
Thirsty  Bill  hands  out  a  laugh  which 
nets  him  another  dipper. 
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Then  there's  the  Mister  Man  you're 
playing  with. 

I  was  entered  in  a  handicap  that 
evening  with  a  chap  named  Biddle. 

Biddle  is  one  of  those  low  comedians 
who  throw  out  catch-lines  and  wait  for 
the  laugh. 

His  line  of  gags  dates  back  to  the 
days  When  the  B.  &.  O.  was  first  built. 

Nowadays  when  I  hear  a  pool-room 
comedian  speaking  lines  about  getting 
seasick  on  the  B.  &  O.  I'm  wise  to  the 
fact  that  he  dips  in  the  Farmer's  Al- 
manac for  his  comedy  stuff. 

Biddle  likes  to  knock. 

He  says  he'd  rather  be  Alan  Dale 
than  be  President,  because  Dale  can 
throw  the  hammer  and  get  back  to  his 
safety  deposit  vaults  without  a  scratch. 

He  says  it's  a  cinch  to  be  dramatic 
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toaster  and  trimmer  when  you  can 
hide  in  the  tall  grass  and  do  your 
knocking  through  a  long-distance 
newspaper. 

Anyway,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there. 

"  What  are  you  playing  for  ? "  I 
said  to  Biddle. 

"  The  ball  I'm  looking  at,"  he  an- 
swered. 

There's  a  slight  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  Biddle's  eyes — they  have 
opposite  points  of  view,  as  it  were. 

I  figured  it  out  that  the  ball  he  was 
looking  at  was  the  one  Thirsty  Bill 
was  fondling,  but  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing. 

I  was  due  to  hear  a  loud  holler  from 
the  old  'un  if  Biddle  played  that  ball. 

"  What  is  it  now  ?  "  I  inquired. 
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"The  one  I  hit!" 

Did  you  ever  meet  one  of  those  fel- 
lows who  says  "  The  one  I  hit "  and 
then  smashes  into  seven  balls  and 
claims  everything  that  drops  ? 

Don't  they  jolt  you? 

By  this  time  Thirsty  Bill  had  all  his 
lights  up. 

He  had  the  borders  burning  and  a 
calcium  "  spot  "  followed  him  around. 

"  Can  shu  play  com'nashun  on  zat 
pink  monkey  ash  settin'  on  green 
ball?"  he  asked;  and  then  he  went 
down  and  out. 

I  put  up  my  cue  and  blue  pencilled 
the  push. 

Pool  is  a  great  game,  but  the  chair- 
crouchers  put  crepe  on  it. 


JOHN    HENRY   ON 
WOULD-BE  ACTORS 


JOHN  HENRY  ON  WOULD-BE 
ACTORS. 

TOMMY  HARPER  isn't  a  bad 
sort,  but  he  has  a  bug  that 
he  was  put  in  this  world  for 
the  purpose  of  elevating  the  stage. 

Tommy  thinks  he  could  rush  on  and 
play  Richard  the  Third  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  audience  would  rise  up 
and  carry  him  out  on  their  shoulders. 

Perhaps  they  would — dead., 

Tommy  thinks  that  with  his  voice 
he  could  make  Jean  de  Reszke's  notes 
look  like  a  bunch  of  bad  money. 

He's  out  to  bet  a  couple  of  seven- 
dollar  bills  that  he  has  Herbert  Kelcey 
fanned  to  a  finish,  and  that  when  it 
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comes  to  comedy  Francis  Wilson  and 
Jeff  D'Angelis  aren't  visible  on  the 
shell  road. 

He  says  that  if  ever  he  can  break 
into  a  play  with  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter 
he'll  turn  such  a  warm  pair  of  goo- 
goo  eyes  on  her  that  somebody  will 
have  to  get  up  and  yell  for  the  fire 
department. 

But  Tommy  can't  make  good  with 
his  shape. 

He's  as  broad  across  the  bosom  as 
Colonel  Jack  Carter. 

In  the  love  passages  his  embonpoint 
would  set  him  back  about  three  feet. 

He  can  wear  a  full-dress  suit  all 
right,  but  after  it's  set  he  looks  like  a 
load  of  new-mown  hay. 

Tommy  belongs  to  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Order  of  Tack  Hammers. 
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He  always  knocks  in  a  lady-like 
way,  and  his  remarks  don't  register 
once  in  ten. 

He  likes  to  go  to  a  theater  and 
squirt  verbal  seltzer  water  all  over  the 
place. 

His  language  is  all  fine  and  daisy, 
but  when  he  turns  on  the  loud  pedal 
he  sounds  like  a  dog  locked  up  in  the 
barn. 

He  is  one  of  those  dubs  who  thinks 
he's  missed  his  calling,  and,  no  doubt, 
his  calling  has  been  shaking  hands 
with  itself  ever  since  because  he 
missed  the  boat. 

I've  known  Tommy  for  a  long  time, 
so  he  feels  free  to  read  his  dope  to 
me. 

Every  time  a  new  book  comes  out 
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Tommy  wants  to  get  it  dramatized 
and  star  in  it. 

He  tried  to  get  "  Janice  Meredith," 
but  Frank  McKee  cut  across  lots  and 
headed  him  off. 

Tommy  had  an  idea  that  if  the  part 
of  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware 
in  "  Janice  Meredith "  could  be  fat- 
tened up  with  a  couple  of  topical  songs 
and  a  comedy  bit,  he'd  be  aces  for  the 
road. 

He  says  that  if  he  had  seen  "  David 
Harum "  first  he  would  have  made 
Billy  Crane  look  li^e  a  plate  of  cold 
potatoes. 

Tommy  told  me  once  that  if  he 
could  play  the  opposite  part  to  Marie 
Dressier  the  public  would  have  to  bite 
its  way  into  the  theater. 


It  would  be  like 

finding  money." — Page  79. 
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He  thinks  he  has  Pete  Dailey  down 
with  both  shoulders  on  the  carpet, 
and  the  stake-holder  is  ladling  out  the 
gate  money. 

Tommy  has  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
like  finding  money  to  dramatize  Ma-' 
jor  Pond's  "Eccentricities  of  Genius" 
and  let  him  play  all  the  people  from 
Ann  Eliza  Young  to  Bill  Nye. 

Tommy  has  been  after  me  to  get 
Dave  Belasco  to  write  him  a  play,  but 
I've  stood  him  off  by  telling  him  that 
I  thought  Sardou  could  fit  him  better. 

Every  day  he  drives  up  to  my  ranch 
in  a  hansom  to  find  out  if  Sardou  has 
cabled  yet. 

I've  just  punched  out  a  parcel  of 
paragraphs  which  I  shall  turn  in  to 
Tommy. 


So  JOHN    HENRY 

I  think  it  will  do  him  good: 

"MY  DEAR  TOMMY: — I  have  at 
last  secured  a  play  for  you. 

"  The  author  wanted  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  it,  but  we  compro- 
mised. He  took  eighty  cents  in  cash 
and  I  promised  him  the  rest. 

"  In  the  first  act  you  come  in  with 
an  axe  in  each  hand  and  you  play  the 
piano  with  the  other.  Then  you  go 
out  and  borrow  a  golf  suit  and  some 
Scotch  dialect,  and  you  come  on  the 
stage  looking  like  an  Irishman.  In 
this  act  you  have  four  songs,  two 
solos,  a  cake-walk  and  six  months  in 
jail  if  the  audience  catches  you. 

"  In  the  second  act  you  will  be 
compelled  to  disguise  yourself  and 
look  like  a  gentleman.  You'll  need  a 
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lot  of  rehearsals  for  this  second  act. 

"  In  the  third  act  you'll  play  an 
elephant.  The  scene  is  in  a  boarding 
house.  You'll  have  to  leave  your 
trunk  there.  This  act  will  be  very 
funny  if  any  one  laughs  at  it. 

"The  fourth  act  is  a  dramatization 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  time 
tables.  You  should  cut  quite  a  figure 
in  this  act. 

"  The  fifth  act  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  You  play  the  pump.  You  ought 
to  be  a  great  success  if  you  handle  it 
with  care. 

"  In  the  sixth  act  you  play  the  races 
with  real  money.  You'll  have  to  fur- 
nish it  yourself.  I'm  only  your  man- 
ager— I'm  not  a  bank. 

"  The  scene  of   the   seventh  act  is 
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laid  on  top  of  a  mountain.  You  are 
discovered  standing  on  top  of  the 
mountain.  Then  somebody  moves  the 
mountain. 

"  In  the  eighth  act  you  will  appear 
as  The  Pride  of  Jennico,  if  you  don't 
break  your  leg  when  you  fall  off  the 
mountain. 

"  In  the  ninth  act  you  play  the  hose. 
If  the  audience  hasn't  gone  home  by 
this  time  you'll  have  to  go  out  and 
give  an  imitation  of  Edwin  Booth.  If 
that  doesn't  send  them  home  we'll  call 
for  the  police. 

"I'm  sure  you  will  like  the  play. 
Your  salary  will  be  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a  week — some  weeks. 

"  Call  and  see  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  Take  the  elevator.  There 
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isn't  anything  else  in  the  building  to 
offer  you. 

"Yours  with  love, 

"JOHN  HENRY/' 

You'd  think  that  would  detain 
Tommy  temporarily,  wouldn't  you? 

But  it  won't. 

He'll  forget  it,  and  day  after  to- 
morrow he'll  flash  the  intelligence  on 
me  that  he  has  invented  a  strangle- 
hold line  of  business  that  will  put 
Looey  Harrison  on  the  blink ;  and  that 
when  it  comes  to  low  comedy  he  has 
Dan  McAvoy  going  over  the  hills  and 
away  to  the  woodshed. 

You  know,  when  a  guy  like  Tommy 
once  gets  the  worm  in  his  noddle  that 
he's  cut  out  for  an  actor  you  couldn't 
coax  it  away  with  a  mallet. 


JOHN   HENRY  PLAYS 

PROGRESSIVE 

EUCHRE 


JOHN     HENRY     PLAYS     PRO- 
GRESSIVE EUCHRE. 

ONE  night  recently  I  went  out 
with  Clara  Jane  to  one  of 
those  progressive  euchre 
fights. 

It  was  my  first  time  up  before  the 
judge,  and  I  felt  as  nervous  as  a  new 
servant  girl. 

Clara  Jane  introduced  me  to  the 
bunch,  and  I  drew  a  tall  lady  who  had 
lived  in  Chicago  for  many  years  and 
didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

I  saw  that  I  was  out  to  get  bumped 
if  I  didn't  forget  my  fears  and  talk 
fast,  so  I  braced  and  began  to  cut 
grass. 
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"  Lovely  weather  we're  having, 
ain't  it  ?"  I  observed.  "  What's  the 
trump  ?  " 

My  partner  was  one  of  those  old 
things  that  never  speak  a  line  without 
throwing  a  con  goo-goo  with  the  eye. 

I  was  next  in  a  minute. 

She  was  one  of  the  kind  that's  anx- 
ious to  lead  you  away  from  your  own 
tootsie  wootsie,  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  have  a  .spare  bunch  of  sweet  talk 
you  can  hand  her  on  the  quiet. 

Then  she  raises  the  window  and 
yells  for  a  cheap  minister. 

I  was  anxious  to  have  my  sentence 
expire  with  that  dame,  so  I  played  a 
swift  game. 

I  ducked  to  my  corner  quick  when 
the  gong  sounded,  but  I'm  afraid"  the 
round  was  against  me. 
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I'm  not  stuck  on  myself — believe 
me! 

I  consider  myself  about  an  8  to  5 
shot,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  come  down 
the  stretch  with  the  rest  of  the  bunch 
without  the  whip. 

So  when  I  noticed  that  every  time 
I  looked  around  the  room  I'd  catch 
that  old  fairy  giving  me  the  far-away 
gaze  I  didn't  know  whether  to  puff  up 
and  get  chesty,  or  hustle  for  my  coat 
and  my  top-piece  and  go  home. 

My  next  partner  was  a  giggler. 

Say,  boys !  those  giggling  dames 
are  beyond  the  breakers,  aren't  they? 

I  used  to  think  that  a  girl  giggled 
because  she  was  off  her  feed,  but  I've 
since  decided  that  they  hand  out  those 
chopped  laughs  because  their  brains 
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bounce  around  and  they  get  a  kink  in 
their  conversational  powers. 

They  have  a  motto  which  reads: 
"  When  in  doubt  giggle !  " 

The  beauty  bright  who  sat  opposite 
me  in  the  second  round  giggled  by 
note. 

Every  time  she  played  a  card  she 
giggled,  and  when  she  wasn't  playing 
she  was  fixing  her  valves  for  another 
outburst. 

The  bell  found  me  groggy  at  the 
end  of  the  second  round. 

The  old  hen  with  the  languishing 
lamps  was  still  on  my  trail. 

The  next  time  I  went  to  the  center 
I  was  matched  with  a  married  lady 
who  talked  about  her  husband  all  the 
while. 

Every  time  she  opened  her  mouth 
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she  cooked  up  a  fresh  batch  of  hot 
air  about  Gus. 

"  Oh !  my  Gus  is  just  the  loveliest 
fellow  that  ever  lived ! — whose  play  is 
it  ?  Mine !  Don't  you  know,  Gus 
bought  me  the  sweetest  side-combs 
yesterday,  pure  tortoise  shell  with 
real  Rhine  stones — is  it  my  play? 
What's  trumps?  Gus  is  always  so 
thoughtful;  he  never  comes  home 
from  business  without  bringing  me  a 
box  of  candy  or  something — is  it 
really  my  play  ?  " 

Wouldn't  it  make  you  worse? 

Her  Gus!  I'll  bet  he's  an  old 
shrimp  with  billy-goat  whiskers,  and 
every  time  she  goes  near  him  he  says 
"  Me-ya-aaa ! "  and  kicks  her  on  the 
shins. 
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I  was  hugging  the  ropes  when  the 
bell  sounded. 

My  next  partner  was  a  dark-eyed 
damsel  who  was  engaged  to  marry  a 
long-legged  shadow  at  the  table  be- 
hind her,  and  she  almost  cracked  her 
throat  trying  to  rubber  at  him  and 
play  cards  at  the  same  time. 

This  round  was  tame. 

I  went  in  for  the  fifth  round  with  a 
lady  who  wrote  poetry  and  talked 
about  it  for  a  living. 

She  put  us  wise  to  the  fact  that 
Tennyson  couldn't  play  in  her  yard, 
and  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  a  piker 
compared  with  her. 

She  said  she  had  done  a  little  tid- 
bit, entitled  "  Papa's  Tide  is  Rising 
Slowly,  and  the  Gas  Bill's  Overdue" 
that  was  destined  to  wake  the  world. 


1  asked  her  if  she  wouldn't 

let  the  world  sleep, 

and  play  cards." — Page  93. 
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I  asked  her  if  she  wouldn't  please 
let  the  world  sleep,  and  play  cards, 
and  she  stung  me  with  her  cruel  eyes. 

The  round  ended  with  me  on  my 
knees,  but  the  bell  saved  me. 

The  old  canary  was  still  hunting 
me  up  with  eyes  ablaze  with  love. 

Oh !  scold  me !  scold  me !  I'm  such 
a  devil  among  the  has-beens. 

For  the  next  round  I  led  out  a  coy 
lassie  who  lisped. 

She  was  good  company  till  she 
talked,  then  the  chain  broke. 

I  hate  to  have  a  girl  plant  her 
pleading  peepers  on  me  and  say, 
"Wath  trumpths,  spadeth  or  clubth?" 

Don't  you? 

I  had  to  clinch  a  great  deal  to  avoid 
punishment  in  this  round. 

In  the  next  I  met  a  lady  who  dealt 
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out  a  bunch  of  remarks  about  her 
baby  boy,  Jim. 

Jim,  she  said,  was  now  only  22 
years  old  and  was  going  through 
Harvard. 

I'll  bet  four  dollars  he  was  going 
through  her  money  most  of  the  time. 

At  the  finish  of  this  round  the  old 
relic  with  the  sad  lamps  came  up  to 
me  and  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
with  her  fan. 

'  Oh !  you  naughty,  naughty  boy !  " 
she  peeped.  "  can't  you  see  I'm  awful- 
ly angry  at  you !  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said ;  "  I'm  from 
Missouri — so  you'll  have  to  show 
me!" 

"  I  haven't  enjoyed  any  game  this 
evening  one-half  as  much  as  that  first 
one,"  she  said. 
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Then  it  all  flashed  over  me,  and  I 
was  off  the  griddle  in  a  minute. 

She  was  Pat  Crowe  in  disguise,  and 
I  was  on  the  list  to  be  kidnapped. 

I  side-stepped  and  found  Clara 
Jane. 

"  Take  me  home !  "  I  said,  "this  so- 
ciety life  is  killing  me." 

Clara  Jane  is  a  wise  guyine. 

She  could  tell  from  the  startled 
fawn  eye  I  gave  her  that  I  wanted  to 
pull  out  of  the  siding  and  hit  the  main 
line  for  home. 

She  crawled  into  her  wraps  and  we 
left  the  mob  just  as  all  hands  were 
paddling  off  to  the  ice-cream  trough. 

No  more  progressive  things  for  me. 
I  know  when  the  clock  strikes  twelve. 

Hereafter  when  they    say    Society 
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I'll    duck.     Me!    to   the   housetops! 
Me !  to  the  dense  forest ! 

When  I  feel  that  it's  up  to  me  to 
dissipate  I'll  sit  up  with  a  long  black 
bottle  till  I  see  and  hear  things  that  I 
can  throw  the  chairs  at  without  being 
called  impolite. 

Yours,  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  lovs 
—believe  me ! 

JOHN  HENRY. 


JOHN  HENRY,  Hugh  McHugh's 
first  book,  reached  the  25,000 
mark  two  weeks  after  it  was 
published.  It's  popularity  since 
then  has  been  unprecedented. 

"  John  Henry's  philosophy  is  of  the  most 
approved  up-to-date  brand.  He  is  by  all 
odds  a  young  man  of  the  period;  he  is  a 
man  about  town.  He  is  a  slang  artist;  a 
painter  of  recherche  phrases;  a  maker  of 
tart  Americanisms. 

In  this  book — it  is  "little,  but  oh  my!"— 
John  Henry  recounts  some  of  his  adven- 
tures about  town,  and  he  interlards  his  des- 
criptive passages  with  impressive  comments 
on  the  men,  women,  institutions,  and  places, 
brought  within  his  observant  notice.  We 
need  not  say  that  his  comments  are  highly- 
colored;  nor  that  his  descriptions  are  re- 
markable for  expressiveness  and  colloquial 
piquancy.  Mr.  Henry  is  a  sort  of  refined 
and  sublimated  type  of  "Chimmie  Fadden," 
though  there  is  by  no  means  anything  of  the 
gamin  about  him.  He  doesn't  speak  in  rich 
coster  dialect  such  as  is  used  by  Mr.  Town- 
send's  famous  character,  nor  is  he  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  same  social  set  as  the  popular 
hero  of  the  New  York  slums.  Mr.  Henry 
moves  on  a  higher  plane,  he  uses  good 
English — mostly  in  tart  superlatives — and 
his  associates  are  of  a  high  social  scale. 

Mr.  Henry's  adventures  as  he  describes 
them  here  will  make  you  wonder  and  make 
you  laugh. 

His  book  abounds  in  bon-mots  of  slang; 
of  the  kind  you  hear  in  the  theatres  when 
the  end-men,  comedians  and  monologuists 
are  at  their  wittiest  and  best,  when  they 
revel  in  mad  and  merry  extravagances  of 
speech  and  experience. 

It  is  an  art  to  use  street-talk  with  force 
and  terseness,  and  although  it  isn't  the  most 
elegant  phase  of  the  Queen's  English  it 
nevertheless  impresses  to  the  Queen's  taste. 
Hugh  McHugh  has  this  art." — Philadelphia 
Item. 

"  John  Henry  "  is  only  one  of  the  numer- 
ous young  men  who  are  treating  the  public 
to  the  latest  slang  through  the  medium  of 
print  nowadays,  but  he,  unlike  most  of  the 
others,  is  original  in  his  phrases,  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  unexpected  in  his  hu- 
mor and  causes  many  a  good  laugh.  For 
one  thing,  he  merely  tries  to  make  fun, 
wisely  avoiding  the  dangers  of  tediousness 
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In  endeavoring  to  utter  immature  wisdom  in 
the  language  of  the  brainless. 

"  The  author,  Hugh  McHugh,  is  thought 
to  be  Mr.  George  V.  Hobart.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  writer  is  a  Baltimorean,  past  or 
present;  the  local  references  evidence  that. 
In  some  places  the  expressions  have  the 
Hobart  ring  to  them.  But  if  Mr.  Hobart 
did  write  the  stories,  he  has  done  his  best 
work  of  the  kind  yet." — Baltimore  Herald. 

"The  humor  is  of  the  spontaneous  sort 
that  runs  close  to  truth,  and  it  affords  many 
a  hearty  laugh." — Cleveland  World. 

"  As  a  study  in  slang  it  surpasses  any- 
thing since  the  days  of  '  Artie.'  " — The 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

"  Written  in  the  choicest  slang."— Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"  John  Henry."  A  regular  side-splitter, 
and  as  good  as  "  Billy  Baxter." — New  York 
Press. 

"  It  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  books  of  its 
kind,  better  than  most  of  them,  and  is 
funny  without  being  coarse." — Portage 
Register. 


11  Down  The  Line  With  John  Henry*9 
is  the  second  of  the  "John  Henry" 
books  and  quickly  followed  its  pre- 
decessor along  the  highroad  of 
success. 

The  story  of  "John  Henry  at  the 
Races  "  in  "  Down  The  Line  "  has 
already  grown  to  be  a  Classic  in 
Slang.  It  is  brimful  of  human 
nature  and  is  amusing  in  the  high- 
est degree. 


CONTENTS   OF   "DOWN  THE 
LINE." 

JOHN  HENRY  AT  THE  RACES. 
JOHN  HENRY  AND  THE  DRUMMERS. 
JOHN  HENRY  IN  BOHEMIA. 
JOHN  HENRY  AND  THE  HOTEL  CLERK. 
JOHN  HENRY  AND  THE  BENZINE  BUGGY. 
JOHN  HENRY  AT  THE  MUSICALS. 
JOHN  HENRY  PLAYS  GOLF, 
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Down  the  Line '  is  one  good  laugh  froit 
sover  to  cover,  and  some  of  the  experiences  ol 
this  clever  man  are  both  amusing  and  interest- 
ing. The  book  is  illustrated  with  some  clevet 
sketches  by  McKee  Barclay."— St.  Louit  Star. 


"  As  In  the  former  volume,  th«  present  eoS- 
iection  of  stories  is  concerned  with  adventures  of 
a  man  about  town.  It  abounds  in  the  weirdest 
and  newest  slang,  rechercht  expressions  and  tart 
Americanisms.  There  is  much  clever  satire  oe 
the  manners  and  habits  of  Americans.  The 
'  down-to-date  '  man  who  is  fond  of  slang  wffl 
find  in  the  volume  a  new  supply  for  his  vocakv 
alary, "— Lot  Angelei  Exprttt* 


~'  In  order  to  enjoy  it  you  have  got  to  tackk 
H  like  Wagner  and  chain  yourself  down  foi  three 
or  four  sittings,  and  then  yon  are  en  rapport,  sc 
to  speak.  Come  again.  Jonathan  ' "— 
Rtpubliea*. 
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"  It's  Up  to  You !"  is  the  third  book 
in  the  John  Henry  series.  This 
story  of  domestic  bliss  relates 
the  adventures  of  John  Henry  dur= 
ing  his  courtship  and  marriage. 

"It's  Up  to  You!"  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  critics  everywhere 
the  funniest  book  of  the  year. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  there 
is  a  laugh  in  every  line  for  this 
fact  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
enormous  demand  for  the  book. 

CONTENTS  OF  "IT'S  UP  TO 
YOU !" 

JOHN  HENRY'S  COURTSHIP. 
JOHN  HENRY'S  WEDDING. 
JOHN  HENRY'S  HONEYMOON  TRIP. 
JOHN  HENRY'S  SEASHORE  VISIT. 
JOHN  HENRY  HUNTS  A  FLAT. 
JOHN  HENRY  ENTERTAINS  FRIEND3 

JOHN  HENRY  PLAYS  PING  PO>IG. 
vi 


"'It's  Up  to  You*  stares  out  from  the 
yellow  cover.  From  a  mere  passing  sight 
at  the  familiar  cheese-cloth  binding  and  the 
portrait  of  the  faultless  gentleman  in  the 
choker,  one  might  easily  think  it  was  an 
old  wandering  copy  of  the  original  'John 
Henry  ';  one  hardly  dares  hope  it  is  a  new 
edition  of  that  worthy's  confidence.  But 
it  is.  And  John  Henry  stabs  us  with  his 
sentiment.  He  commences  :  '  Seven  of  us 
were  entered  in  the  race  for  Clara  J.'s 
affections.'  Then  he  delightfully  tells  us 
how  he  won  out  from  the  '  other  six  society 
shines.'  The  chapter  explaining  his  method 
of  dragging  papa's  and  mama's  consent 
away  from  them  is  clogged  with  many 
smiles,  and  before  the  finish  of  the  honey- 
moon trip,  the  '  holler '  is  certainly  '  Up  to 
You ! '  After  a  bit  John  Henry  hunts  a  flat 
The  finding  of  the  flat  is  the  richest  slice 
of  the  book.  He  does  more — he  lives  in 
it — with  the  consent  of  the  folks  above  and 
below;  he  entertains  and  concludes  the 
third  little  volume  of  his  spicy  adventures 
with  a  game  of  ping-pong.  Now,  never 
mind — All  men  make  mistakes. 

"We  have  not  heard  near  so  much  about 
John  Henry  as  we  have  of  ping-pong ;  we 
hope  to  learn  more  of  the  former, 
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and  we  fervently  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
the  latter.  However,  in  the  midst  of  the 
plague,  the  half  million  special  newspaper 
scribes  who  issue  a  column  of  unintelligible 
rot  daily  concerning  the  silly  game  should 
each  secure  a  copy  of  « Its  Up  to  You  '  and 
learn  how  to  write  descriptions  of  ping- 
pong.  It  is  there  with  all  the  lucidity  of  a 
press  prize  fight  story.  If  you  must  ring  in 
an  old  subject  do  it  well— and  perhaps  you 
will  be  forgiven. 

"There  is  nothing  very  long,  or  broad, 
or  deep  in  the  John  Henry  books.  A  man 
who  attempts  to  criticise  a  hearty  laugh 
wastes  his  time,  besides  betraying  his  lack 
of  a  good  dinner.  We  have  heard  the  tales 
of  John  Henry  were  often  written  in  a 
single  night,  and  that  their  first  mission 
was  to  advertise  certain  other  things,  but 
we  will  gladly  say  nothing  about  it.  They 
are  a  decided  success ;  they  are  not  copies 
of  things  we  have  read  before ;  they  are  the 
cleverest  bits  of  writing  yet  received  from 
the  pen  of  George  V.  Hobart.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  train  boys  will  not  stop  selling 
them." — -Baltimore  Herald. 


235,000  Copies  Sold 
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POPULAR  BOOKS, 


A  SPECKLED  BIRD,  By  Augusta 
Evans  Wilson, 

This  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "St.  Elmo" 
is  a  powerful  story,  the  scenes  of  which 
take  place  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  Its  title  is  taken  from  the  scripture 
"As  a  speckled  bird,  the  birds  round  about 
are  against  her."  "A  Speckled  Bird"  bears 
quite  as  many  marks  of  the  author's  genius 
and  fascinating  style,  as  does  "St.  Elmo," 
which,  thirty-six  years  after  issue,  still  holds 
its  popularity.  I2mo,  cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

THE  CKOMPTONS,  By  Mary  J, 
Holmes, 

Nearly  four  million  copies  of  Mrs.  Holmes' 
books  have  been  sold,  and  "The  Cromp- 
tons,"  one  of  her  best  stories,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  thousands  of  her  admirers.  In 
"The  Cromptons"  Mrs.  Holmes  loses  none 
of  her  exquisite  characterizations.  It  is  a 
story  of  absorbing  interest.  Cloth  bound, 
$1.00. 

ENOCH  STKONE,  By  E,  Phillips 
Oppenheim, 

"It  vividly  recalls  Mrs.  Ward's  'Sir  George 
Tressady'  and  Charles  Reade's  'Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place.'  It  is  a  strong  novel,  full 
of  surprises  in  plot,  excellent  in  style  and 
composition,  and  bound  to  become  a  popular 
success."  —  Indianapolis  Sentinel.  Cloth 
bound,  $1.50. 


DENSLOW'S  NIGHT  BEFOKE 
CHRISTMAS,  The  old  classic  story, 
illustrated  by  W,  W,  Denslow, 

Here  is  the  best  Christmas  story  ever  told. 
The  man  is  yet  to  be  born  who  can  write 
anything  to  supersede  what  has  made  St. 
Nicholas  and  his  tiny  reindeer  living  and 
breathing  realities  to  millions  of  children 
throughout  the  world. 

Embellished,  as  it  is,  with  the  whimsical 
humor  of  Mr.  Denslow's  inimitable  draw- 
ings, produced  in  colors  by  the  most  beauti- 
ful printing,  it  will  eclipse  all  other  juvenile 
picture  books  of  the  year.  A  large  Quarto, 
handsomely  bound  in  illuminated  Board 
Cover,  $1.50. 

THE  PAGAN'S  CUP,  By  Fergus 
Hume,  Author  of  "  The  Mystery  of 
A  Hansom  Cab,"  "The  Eainbow 
Feather,"  etc, 

This  is  a  thrilling  detective  story,  in  which 
the  interest  and  mystery  is  well  sustained. 
The  characters  are  finely  drawn  and  many 
of  the  scenes  and  climaxes  are  very  impres- 
sive. Cloth  bound,  $  1 .25. 

THE  STOEY  OF  THE  KOUGH 
EIDEES,  By  Edward  Marshall, 

The  most  intensely  interesting  book  of 
modern  times.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  this 
one  famous  regiment.  It  contains  a  com- 
plete roster  of  the  regiment,  and  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  from  photographs  and 
drawings.  1 2mo,  Illustrated,  cloth  bound, 
$1.50. 


THE  KISS  OF  GLOEY,  By  Grace 
Duffie  Boylan, 

A  narrative  of  the  life  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Jacob.  His  captivity,  release  and  love 
life. 

Love  as  it  murmurs  in  the  heart  of  the  boy 
and  thunders  in  the  soul  of  the  man,  is  the 
keynote  of  this  unusual  romance  of  the  i8th 
dynasty ;  and  Joseph,  the  most  picturesque 
of  historical  characters,  has  been  chosen  by 
the  author  as  the  hero  of  the  story.  But 
while  the  thread  of  Bible  narrative  appears 
here  and  there,  connecting  the  thrilling 
series  of  adventures  with  the  dramatic  and 
beautiful  denouement,  the  novel  is  not  a  re- 
ligious one,  and  the  name  of  Deity  does  not 
appear  in  its  pages. 

This  novel,  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  schol- 
arly, and  human  as  it  is  poetic,  will  touch  the 
chords  of  nature  everywhere,  and  appeal  to 
readers  of  every  taste  and  condition.  Illus- 
trations and  cover  design  by  J.  C.  LEY- 
ENDECKER.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50. 

LIONEL  AEDON,  By  Malcolm  Dear- 
born, 

A  brilliant  story  of  love  and  chivalry,  the 
plot  of  which  is  laid  in  England,  beginning 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  extend- 
ing through  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
it  is  drawn  a  beautiful  picture  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  bringing  to  the  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion of  novel  readers  that  woman  of  purity 
and  exquisite  sensibilities.  A  thoroughly 
enjoyable  story,  which  last  year  ran  through 
the  McClure  syndicate  as  a  serial,  and 
created  great  interest  and  comment  among 
many  readers.  12mo,  handsomely  bound 
In  cloth,  $1.50. 
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THE  IKON  BEIGADE,  A  Story  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  By  Gen- 
eral Charles  King, 

In  choosing  the  subject  of  this  story  General 
King  has  taken  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
heroic  organizations  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
woven  around  it  many  intensely  interesting 
historic  scenes.  Sketches  of  Lincoln  Stan- 
ton,  Grant,  Meade  and  other  prominent 
characters  of  the  time  lend  much  to  the 
holding  power  of  the  story.  Illustrations 
by  R.  F.  ZOGBAUM.  Cloth  bound,  $  1 .50. 

THE  FOOL,  By  Win,  H,  Carson, 
Author  of  "Hester  Blair," 

"The  Fool"  is  really  a  man  of  parts;  cul- 
tivated above  others  in  the  village  and 
possessed  of  legal  knowledge,  together  with 
considerable  means,  left  him  by  his  father, 
all  of  which  he  contrives,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  to  keep  from  knowledge  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  reveals  only  to  his  dog,  a  canine 
of  supernormal  intelligence,  with  whom  he 
holds  long  conversations.  He  treats  the 
reader  to  some  quaint  and  interesting  bits 
of  philosophizing  on  life  and  its  ways.  Illus- 
trated, 12mo,  Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

NORMAN  HOLT,  By  Gen,  Charles 
King, 

"In  'Norman  Holt,'  the  newest  historical 
romance  by  General  Chas.  King,  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  been  given  his  strongest 
work.  If  he  had  done  nothing  but  this  one 
work  he  would  live  long  in  the  history  of 
American  letters."  —  N.  Y.  Press.  Cloth 
bound,  Illustrated,  $1.25. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNCON- 
QUERED,  By  Test  Dalton, 

A  thrilling  historical  narrative,  abounding 
with  life  and  action,  of  the  courtship  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  Marie  de  Medici. 
"One  has  only  to  open  the  book  anywhere 
and  glance  down  one  of  its  pages  in  order  to 
agree  with  General  Lew  Wallace  that  the 
story  is  'animated,  carefully  arranged, 
dramatic,  and  unusually  interesting';  or 
with  James  Whitcomb  Riley  that  it  is  'an 
unusually  entertaining  work* ;  or  with  Booth 
Tarkington  that  it  is  'like  sitting  at  a  good 
old-fashioned  drama  where  all's  well  that 
ends  well.' "—  The  Literary  Digest.  Cloth 
bound,  $1.50. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FOLKS,  By  Eu- 
gene W,  Presbrey, 

«'A  sunshine  and  shadow  novel  which 
opens  a  vista  along  a  cool  country  lane  and 
brings  all  the  freshness  of  rustic  air  and  the 
breath  of  roadside  flowers  to  the  delighted 
senses  of  the  reader."  —  Albany  Times- 
Union.  Cloth  bound,  $1.25;  paper 
covers,  SOc. 

THE  KING  OF  HONEY  ISLAND, 
By  Maurice  Thompson,  Author  of 
"Alice  of  Old  Vincennes," 

•'It  bears  quite  as  many  marks  of  the  genius 
of  the  author  as  does  « Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes,'  with  the  additional  charm, 
perhaps,  of  more  buoyancy  and  beauty  of 
thought  and  expression." — Tope k a  Capital* 
Cloth  bound,  Illustrated,  $1.50. 
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ECCENTRICITIES  OF  GENIUS, 

Memories  of  Famous  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Platform  and  Stage,  By- 
Major  J,  B,  Pond, 

"  Every  consideration  bids  one  characterize 
this  as  a  remarkable  book.  It  has  a  thousand 
charms  and  a  thousand  points  of  interest.  It 
is  full  of  striking  gems  of  thought,  rare 
descriptions  of  men  and  places ;  biographical 
bits  that  delight  one  by  their  variety,  and 
the  distinction  of  those  alluded  to.  From  a 
literary  view  it  is  as  interesting  as  Disraeli's 
famous  'Curiosities  of  Literature.'  "  — Phil- 
adelphia Item.  8vo,  cloth  bound,  gilt 
top,^3.50. 

TEUE  DETECTIVE  STORIES,    By 

Cleveland  Moffett, 

Containing  stories  from  the  Archives  of  the 
Pinkertons.  Thrilling  accounts  of  The 
Northampton  Bank  Robbery,  The  Susque- 
hanna  Express  Robbery,  The  Pollock  Dia- 
mond Robbery,  The  Rock  Island  Express, 
The  Destruction  of  the  Renos,  and  The 
American  Exchange  Bank  Robbery.  1 6mo. 
cloth  bound,  75c. 

UNDEE  A  LUCKY  STAE,  By  Char-  „ 
lotte  Abell  Walker, 

Tells  what  occupation  to  adopt  and  whac 
line  of  life  to  follow,  what  associates  and 
partners  to  choose,  how  to  recognize  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  our  friends 
and  ourselves,  suggestions  on  marriage  and 
government  of  children,  being  mainly  culled 
from  the  minds  of  ancient  and  modern  phi- 
losophers. Illustrated,  cloth  bound,  $  1 .50. 
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THE  WAY  OF  A  MAN  WITH  A 
MAID,  By  Frances  Gordon  Fane, 

"A  clever,  well- written  story,  full  of  love 
and    pathos,    and  thrilling  with    dramatic 
crises.     Each  step  of  the  domestic  tragedy 
is  skilfully  portrayed,  until  the  final  climax 
is  reached.    Its  author  has  made  it  a  power- 
ful, telling  story  to  read."— N.  Y,  World. 
' '  The  author's  ability  as  a  story  writer  is 
unquestioned.  The  book  is  thoroughly  read- 
able."— Indianapolis  Sentinel. 
12mo,  cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

THE  FUNNY  SIDE  OF  POLITICS, 
By  George  S,  Hilton, 

Nothing  has  ever  been  written  like  this 
book.  It  gives  many  amusing  stories  told 
in  the  House  and  Senate  in  Washington. 
The  book  is  replete  with  anecdotes  of  many 
living  politicians.  Their  names  are  given, 
as  well  as  the  occasions  which  called  forth 
the  stories.  12mo,  cloth  bound,  $1.25. 

JOHN  WINSLOW,  By  Henry  D, 
Northrup, 

"  Country  life  at  its  best  is  admirably 
treated,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  incident 
and  reminiscence,  humorous  and  pathetic, 
throughout  the  book." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  Cloth  bound,  Illustrated,  $1.50. 

OLD  JED  PKOUTY,  By  Richard 
Golden  and  Mary  E,  Francis, 

"A  novel  that  is  worthy  to  become  a  New 
England  classic,  and  to  cause  the  name  of 
1  Old  Jed '  to  be  as  widely  known  in  the 
book-loving  world  as  it  is  on  the  stage."— 
N.  Y.  Journal.  Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN 
KETTLE,  By  Outliffe  Hyne, 

12 mo,  cloth  bound,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

A  MASTER  OF  FORTUNE,  Being 
Further  Adventures  of  "Captain 
Kettle,"  By  Cutliffe  Hyne, 

"  Nobody  who  has    followed   the    gallant 
sailor  —  diminutive,  but    oh,  my!  —  in  his 
previous  adventures  around  the  earth,  is  go- 
ing to  miss  this  red-hot  volume  of  marvelous 
exploits."— AT.  Y.  World. 
'•It  has  the  dash  and  tinge  of  reality  that 
makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  in  the  midst 
of  it  all."— Detroit  Free  Press. 
12mo,  cloth  bound,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

JOSH  BILLINGS'  "OLD  FARMER'S 
ALLMINAX," 

A  reproduction  of  the  Famous  Comic  All- 
minax  which  ran  from  1870  to  1880.  Millions 
of  copies  were  sold,  and  for  ten  years  it  was 
the  most  popular  of  all  comic  books.  The  con- 
tinuous demand  since  it  has  been  out  of  print 
justifies  the  present  unique  reproduction. 
Cloth  bound,  Profusely  illustrated,  $  1 .50. 

THE  PERVERTS,  By  W,  L,  Howard, 

This  remarkable  work  is  a  romance  in  which 
are  graphically  described  the  many  morbid 
mental  conditions  existing  in  society  to-day. 
•'The  style  is  clear,  brisk  and  straightfor- 
ward. The  situations  are  in  many  instances 
dramatic,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  final 
climax  which  brings  the  story  to  an  abrupt 
and  astonishing  close."  —  Albany  Times- 
Union.  Cloth  bound,  $  1 .50. 
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A  SLEEPING  MEMORY,  By  E, 
Phillips  Oppenheim,  Author  of 
"Enoch  Strone,"  etc, 

This  story  might  be  taken  as  a  plea  for  the 
feasibility  of  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation, 
or  a  succession  of  totally  different  lives  here 
on  earth.  In  the  present  widespread  taste 
for  speculative  thought,  along  the  lines  that 
awaken  wonder,  it  will  cause  much  discus- 
sion. Its  sustained  interest  from  start  to 
finish  is  intense.  Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SWOED,  A 
Eomance  of  1796,  By  Leo  Ditrich- 
stein, 

"The  scenes  and  characters  of  this  stirring 
period  have  afforded  fruitful  themes  for 
novelists  and  dramatists  of  a  century ;  but 
few  writers  have  presented  its  romantic 
features  and  its  critical  situations  more 
vividly  or  more  dramatically  than  they  are 
presented  in  this  story." — Bookseller,  News- 
dealer and  Stationer.  1 2mo,  cloth  bound, 
gilt  top,  Illustrated,  $1.50. 

THE  DAY  OF  PROSPERITY,    A 

Vision  of  the  Century  to  Come,  By 
Paul  Devinne, 

A  vivid,  startling  and  original  picture  of  a 
reconstructed  world,  a  novel  with  an  ingen- 
ious plot,  and  a  sparkling  and  fantastic  story 
of  life  in  the  year  2000.  A  solution  of  to- 
day's  most  mooted  problems;  differing  from 
Bellamy  and  kindred  thinkers  though  fol- 
lowing somewhat  similar  lines.  A  very 
engrossing  novel,  with  humanly  sympathetic 
characters.  Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 
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FATHER  ANTHONY,  By  Robert 
Buchanan, 

"One  of  the  most  touching  and  dramatic 
stories  ever  written  in  connection  with  Irish 
life.  It  is  a  heart-stirring  story;  and  it  is 
the  more  attractive  because  Mr.  Buchanan 
writes  of  Irish  life  from  personal  knowledge, 
and  describes  places  and  people  with  which, 
and  with  whom,  he  has  had  a  long  familiar- 
ity." Cloth  bound,  Illustrated,  $1.50. 

THE  MAID  OF  BOOASSE,  By  May 
Halsey  Miller, 

This  is  a  delightful  fourteenth-century  ro- 
mance. The  entire  story  is  one  of  struggle, 
heroism,  love  and  passion.  It  is  a  romance 
of  strength  and  power.  Cloth  bound, 
Illustrated,  $1.50. 

THE  MULLIGANS,  By  Edward 
Harrigan, 

"The  whole  history  of  the  Mulligan  plays 
is  set  down  in  the  pages  of  the  book,  along 
with  a  store  of  mirth-provoking  incidents 
and  quaint  Irish  humor.  It  is  a  whole- 
hearted and  a  merry  book. "  —  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle.  Cloth  bound,  Illustrated, 
$1.50. 

DORIS  KINGSLEY,  Child  and  Colo- 
nist, By  Emma  Rayner,  Author 
of  "Free  to  Serve,"  etc, 

"A  powerful  and  always  interesting  story — 
one  that  will  be  read  with  pleasure." — Nash- 
ville American.  Cloth  bound,  Illustrated, 
$1.50. 
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